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assTSiCT 

this publication is a report of an Environnental 
Education Conference sponsored by the alliance for EiiTironaental 
Education and Western Regional EnTironstental Education council at 
Snovmass, Colorado* The purpose of the conference vas to study the 
progress. of environaental education throughout the nation, to report 
the sajor concerns, and to .p^ke recoiiendations to best solve 
existing problems* Participants fros the entire country served on the 
different conference coiiittees* Concerns reported include the 
relationships of environmental education to the federal and state 
governments; business, industry, and labor; elementary, secondary^ 
and higher education; information services; communications and 
dissemination; private environmental organizations; and leadership in 
environmental education* Committee reports are included in tbe 
publication and are organized, by concern, into findings and 
recommendations* Included at the end of the conference report is a 
listing of the different committees and participants* (Ha) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION INFORMATION REPORTS 



lavironTtfffltal Education li^torBAtian B^^pott^ ^re Lssu^ tc xi^lyte, 
and ^cmarlre laforca^tlon related to the ic^chiog Xeamlfi^ o£ 
c&viionsent^ educatlo«i. It Is hoped tL£t tlaese reports vill provide 
infojasatioo for p^cscimel Iflvclved la dcveXopsent, Xdeas for Leathers, 
and Indications o£ tr^ds in envitosDental edacation^ 

tour cocoents ^and suggestions for this series are lavited. 



John F. Disliiger 
Assotlate Director 
Tztvizowsatal Education 



Piibiication sponsored by the Educ^tiottai Re^oucces Inforoation Center of 
the 17ation^ Institute of Education and The Ohio State tJniversity. 

Ihis publication pr^ared pursuant to a contract uith the National 
Institute of EduCnation, \^*S* Deparccent of Healthy Education^ and Welfare^ 
Contractors under^a^in^ such pcojects x*ndec Governnent sponsorship are 
escx'ucaged to expre^tf fceely theit Jud^cnt in professional and lechnic^I 
natters^ Ihls ciartusctipt was developed froo oateriais prepared by 
participants in the Snovsaass Conference on £nvironi=er-tal Education and 
has been reviewed by cesibers of that group, as well as by the Alliance 
for Environoental Education. Points of view ot opinions, hovaver, do not 
necessarily represent the official views vt opinions of the Alliance for 
Environmental Education oi^ its ae^ec organisations, or of the National 
Institute of Education. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

committee: CM ^UCATIOH and LABQf? 
SUaCOMM OTEE OH SELECT EDUCATION 

Wasmihctom. Dja 20515 
Sovtfsiber 17, 1975 

CoQfiultaat in Ebvltonoeiital Edtfcatloa 
Callfofala State Deparoaent of Edusatloa 
721 Caplcol 2i3ll 
Sacrasumto, Csllfoniia 95814 

Dear Mr. Schafer: 

Ccmcern, especially acmg joucg people, about the dangers to our 
eovlroasent £oes £ac beyond protests a^j^aiost the pollution of land^ air, 
aad vacer. 

1 believe — and 1 do not chink tbat cha^iotts of a clean envlronc^ent 
would disagree^- that li we are to be able to aake substantial progress in 
aeetln^ the ecological crisis, we oust have a citizenry Informed and edu- 
cated about the whole spectrva of issues '-^^ call environoantal. To 
achieve Clils objective, houevet, o&ans changes in our basic attitudes 
toward the envlronsenc aitd sankiod's place In it^ 

Hiat Is t^^. In 1970, several colleagues and I In the House of 
Representatives Introduced the Cbvl ronoental Education Act, a bill to 
provide federal funds to support elcaeatary and ^euondaty school courses 
in ecology as well as currlcuUm developsent and teacher training for 
envlron£ientai studies a;id co^uslt^f conferences on U*t environment fer 
leaders of business, labor, and sovemoenc. 

As one of the principal authors of the enviromsental education 
leglslatlor, 1 a3 encouraged that a national conference vas held this 
ycAC for the express purpose at Increasing public awareness of environ-^ 
aencal issues. 

Ihe conference, which was sponsored by the Western Regional Bhvlron- 
oental Education Council and the Alliance for Cbvlronacntal Education, 
oat in Jul^ of X975 at Sno^^Bass, Colorado, and was attended educators, 
ecotogists, representatives of government agencies, of labor. Industry, 
and business, and of envlroiiDental and conservation groups, ihe report 
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Kr- Eitdolp!i J, H- ScSiaTer ~1~ ::GvesS>^r 17, 1975 



'ufilcb follows cont^ja% the rc ijgTnn>ga<lAtIofls of the cvnf^re&ce fot 5trc£tg£ii* 
Aftodatlons are; 

-Support for sad parti^patlcm t^j envtronsgntal educators the 
Federal latcragcaqr Cocxitcefi on Education. 

'Increased cooperation oa ibe parr cf libor> industry and btxsicess 
groups vlth sdiools and c=^lveislc.l«s la coossnltj envlronsental 
educstlon programs. 

-Creation of stoats ^advlsoi^ cocsslttees <m csvlronoentaL education 
to provide ad-/lce and expertise for the deireiopaent and l^le* 
menCaLlon of st^te plans. 

-Involveraeat of private conservation aod envlronseotal organi- 
zations m plenning environmental e^ucatloa pro^ra&s. 

Ihe delegates to the conference also stces&ed the itEportance of the 
exchange of Inforaatlon ^a^ng different £coups concerned Kith environ- 
Dental education^ 

Ihesc recoaaendatlons Indicate the concern of those i.'ho set at 
Snovzaass for Increased natl^£»al coopcc^tloo and ^uppoct for environmental 
education, I aa, hotfCver, constrained here to observe that the present 
Administration In Washington, D*C« docs not share this comiiaent^ 

Indeed, ?resldent Ford's budget requests for the 1976 fiscal year 
contained no funds at all for environmental education^ Congress, on 
the other hand, by voting $3 ollllon foe the prograa has desionstrated 
Its convlcclcm that a citizenry educated ahour the enviromaenc can lay 
the basis for sound environmental policies. 

It Is froa this background that X aa pleased to conaend this 
report to Its readers* 

JOHN BRAHEMAS 

Hester of Congress, Indiana 
Chalraao, Select Education Subcosssitt^e 
Cocalttce on Education dnd Labor 
House of Representatives 
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L.NVIRONMLNTAL LDtCAIiON— PLRSPtCIlVii A\D PRUiPtCTIVti 



IftUiMitlCtkll 



In July 1975, ^at Snous^ass, Colorado, a slsnlflcant event took 
plzct in Che field of environments t edvcfltl^. A ntisLi^er o£ people 
'9Dd organisations representing s wide raiige eavl£.jc=iental educ- 
tion Interests ajiC expertise c^oe together to discuss the current 
status of Che :irt, establish Individual ^nd cc axa o a goals acd ob- 
jeetlves, and develop action strategies for achieving chea. 

Alchovfh Che conference vas sponsored by che Alllanec for 
Ennrlronaftntal EJxjcation and che Vestem Regional Envltotosntal 
Education Council, so cuch support and Interest caoe froco so cany 
sources that rbe event cust truly be seen as an alfiost spontaneous 
response to a wliSely felt need. After nearly seven years of core 
or less randoiai2lDg, che envlronsicntal education field was truly 
ready for vhat happened at Snow^ss. 

Although che basic concepts of environaenCal education have 
been evolving over ciany years. It was not until the late 196o's 
that the funrectent gained an identity Attd began establishing Itself 
as a riajor educational concern. Crowing out of work In che past In 
such areas as conservation education, outdo^jr education, and nature 
study, envlroncaental education is concerned with the total environ- 
ment, natural and c^an-sade, and che relationship of people to It. 
Ihe Interrelationship of resource use and allotati^i^, pcliutlon, 
land use planning, and either factors are studied ^nd the role of 
Individual and social values In cnvlronot^ntal declslon-naVlng Is 
explored. One o£ the aost significant aspects o£ environmental edu- 
cation Is chat It advocates an Interdlsclpllnaiy proccss^<>rlented 
approach to problesn solving^ 

Admittedly, these basic preislses of environmental education 
have created a rather large tent under which many agencies, organi- 
sations and individuals have sought shelter. Forrsal school educa- 
tors at all levels In many disciplines have chosen to bccocse en* 
vlronsu^ntal educators, as have cosamunlty gti/up leaders, population 
control advocates, back-to-nature enthusiasts, and business and 
labor leaders, as well as representatives of a variety of local, 
state and federal governn^ntal agencies. As olght be expected, 
there Is a vide diversity o£ approach, eaphasls, and procedure 
evident In the prograns advocated by these diverse agencies and 
interests. 

Ifie Alliance for Envlronisental Education, founded In 1972 
under the leadership of the Conservation Education Association with 

vll 
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A S^ant frCT the Johnson Foundation, brought together a variety of 
regtotial ^nd natlf^nat private ageDcles and organisations which con- 
duct ^ovlronaentnl education acrlvitles. Among the 26 ceaber 
jrganl»tioiis of the Alliance are such div^trse groups as the 
National UlldUfe Federation, League of Ifosien Voters, American 
Tote^t Institute, National Education Association, Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, National Science Teachers Association, American 
Federation of Teachers and the Katlonal Association of Conserva- 
tlofi Districts. 

Through an J5EA Title V grant in 1971, a consortium Involving 
resource management agencies and departments of education from 13 
vestem states was set up- Although the federal grant has since 
expired, che resulting tfestem Regional Environmental Education 
Cbintcll is still hard at work as a non-profit corporation coordinat- 
ing and facilitating programs throughout the region. Additional 
Title V $,rants have Included Project NEED, based In New York, and 
a project Involving four southeastern states administered by the 
Korth Carolina Department of Education. 

A tsajor source of Information coordination Is ERIC/SHEAC 
(Educational Resources Information Center for Science, Mathematics, 
and Environmental Education) located at The Ohio State University. 
A vide variety of materials from many sources Is available as are 
several useful ERIC/SMEAC publications. This organization has also 
attempted to Identify and catalog a variety of agencies and Individ- 
uals Involved in environmental education, and publishes a newsletter 
for state-'level envlrnnmental education coordinators. 

The Environmental Education Act of 1970 (Public Law 91«31C) 
resulted In the establishment of an Office of Envlronnienta 1 Educa- 
tion In the U.S. Qfflce of Education through which grants are 
made available to a variety of public and private agencies for for- 
mal school and Informal public environmental education programs and 
projects. In addition to the grant program* rhe office was to 
pr<nrldc technical assistance, coordinate programs, and otherwise 
serve the field. The Environmental Education Office has funded more 
rhen $S million worth of projects over the past four year^, and 
conducted a Successful national conference on sratc planning In 
1974. For a variety of reasons. Including limited funding and In* 
adequate staffing, the Environmental Education Office has been un- 
able to live up to Irs full potential. 

The recently e^^tabllshcd Federal Interagency Convnlsslon on 
Education (FICE) Is studying federal environmental education ac- 
tivities and '^ays to Improve Interagency communication and coordin- 
ation- Hopefully, this effort will result In better coordinated 
programs and nore effective services to the field. 

As these various efforts to provide some measure of coordina- 
tion to the growing envlronmencal education movement proceeded. It 
became evident that there wore problems and Issues which needed 
discussion and action, and that a national meeting Involving a 
number of people active In the field would be valuable^ 

vlll 
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At the December 1974 board. meeting of the Alliance for En- 
vironmental Education, at the suggestion of the tfestern Regional 
Envl r onsen tal Education Council, It was decided that the Alliance 
In cooperation with VREEC would sponsor a conference on national 
environmental education Issues. Thus the seed for the Snowmass 
Conference--Envlronmental Education Perspectives and Prospective^' - 
was planted. Both organizations subsequently agreed to co-sponsor 
the conference, prellnlnary plans were developed, and a uorklng 
ccaniittee set up. Names of members of the uorklng cbnaalttee are 
footed 'elsevher'> In this report. 

The work of the committee consisted of developing overall 
goals and objectives for the conference, developing a plan of ac- 
tion for the three-day session. Inviting participants and attend* 
Ing to all of the routine housekeeping details necessary for a 
successful meetlng- 

The following statement of objectives was developed by the 
cooiQlttee; 

The purpose of the conference Is to bring together 
a select group of people representing a ulde variety of 
expertise and Interests In the field of environmental 
education to: (1) review the status of programs and 
accomplishments In the field; (2) Identify Ideals and 
develop objectives toward which we should be working; 
and (3) suggest ways and means for achieving these 
objectives. 

Specific Issues In various fields of expertise will 
be studied and recommendations made to appropriate audi- 
ences. Major and overrrldln^ concerns which affect a 
number of fields of expertise will be studied, and recom- 
mendations made to a number of audiences. 

The product of the conference will be a concise 
written report summarl2lng the findings and recom** 
mendatlons of the participants. The report will be 
distributed to designated general and specific audi* 
ences and will hopefully result in action directed 
toward channell2lng and directing human, financial* 
and other resources Into effective and coordinated en- 
vlroimtental education programs throughout the nation. 

The conference opened with an address of welcocte by Dr, Leon 
Mlnear, Regional Coinmlss loner* U,S, Office of Education In Denver, 
Colorado. Keynote speakers chosen by the coinnlttee to present a 
wide spectrum of environmental education Ideas and opinions 
included; 

Russel M. Agne, Assistant Professor Of Education, the 
VniveTsity of Vennont, Btirllngton; 

Edward Landln, Change Agency, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
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NoeL Hclnnis, Environmetital Education Consultant, Hadison, 
Wisconsin; 

Jerome Perlinski, Center for Future Development, Denver, 
Colorado; 

Richard Kocchio, Center for Research and Education* 
Denver, Colorado;. 

Clay A* Schoenfeld, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 

Center for Environmental Cciminicat^ons ^nd Educa- 
tion Studies. 

Working sessions occupied most of the agenda. A final session 
was held to review the work of the concaittees and adopt the content 
to be used in developing the final reports 

The work of the conference participants Is suoanarized on the 
following pages. Complete reports of the working comittecs are 
printed in a second conference report, Environoaental Education-- 
Perspectlves and Prospectives : Supporting Documentation . Mso in 
that volume are sumrnaries o£ keynote addresses. 

Perhaps the most important outcome o£ the Snowmass conference 
was the realization on the part of a great number of environmental 
educators that if something needs doing, those directly concerned 
had better get busy and do it. 

Snowmass was clearly a do-it-yourself projects People saw the 
need for the conference and responded in a variety of ways. Time, 
money, expertise, and other resources were contributed liberally 
by a variety of sources. Nearly everyone who attended made a 
personal sacrifice of some degree to participate^ 

And so for the 75 environmental educators who participated in 
the Snowmass Conference, this report is their achievement, and it 
merits widespread respect and consideration. 

It is appropriate that this introduction, should conclude with 
a recognition of those agencies and individuals who contributed in 
some degree to its success. As has been mentioned, overall sponsor- 
ship and coordination was provided by the Alliance for Environmental 
Education and the tfestern Regional Environmental Education Council. 
Dr. Leon Hincar, Regional Commissioner, Region VIII, tJ.S. Office 
of Education, and his office provided considerable assistance, as 
did the D.S. Office of Education through Dr. David Phillips. An" 
other major contributor to che success of the project was the 
Weyerhaeuser Corporation Foundation which provided much needed 
funding to cover various necessary conference expenses. 

It would be nearly impossible to list all of the agencies and 
individuals who were responsible in some degree for the success of 
the conference. Rather than run the risk of leaving someone out, 
we will rcstriCi. individual recognition to those agencies thus far 
listed, and recomtnend a study of the conference roster for additional 
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inforTDation. In most cases che agencies listed supplied craveL 
funds and /or che professional time of the conference participant 
Listed. Oor thanks to all tho3^ who helfA 'Ja In this and many 
other ways . 

Certainly a word of thanks is due Lynds 11arlng> rty secretary* 
who handled nearly all of the correspondence, agendas* reports* 
schedules and other material necessary for the conference and pro- 
duced the working drafts of die final report. 



Rudolph J. Schafer 

Conference Chairman 

Consultant In Environmental Education 

California Departrment of Education 

721 Capitol Tiall 

Sacramento* CA 95814 



November 1975 
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KEY FINDINGS AND MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 



The purpose of chft conference vas to produce a report vhlcfa 
vouLd drsu ^trentloo to specific problens coocerns In the en- 
vlroiraentaL education field sod offer suggestions for solving 
theSi. Ibe publication of this report should, therefore, be con* 
sldered a beginning nnd not an end In icself. Ihe success of the 
project ;3ust ultli^tely be measured fry Its long tern effect upon 
the field*. Were the recocoendatlons aound? itere they Is^lesiented? 
Did chey cake a dlffecence? These are the quescions t^hlch ulll 
have ro be answered over the long ter=i. 

Hopefully, this report ulll be vldely read and studied. Of 
ovr audience ue ask the question, "What can or ulll yon do to help 
solve the problems Identified?" Unless there Is a broad cooalt* 
aent to Intelligent and effective action, all che uork which vent 
into the conference at Snovsass ulll. have been In vain* 

Xbo procedural recooaendatlons approved by conference pactlcl* 
pants should be noted: Ihe first of these concerned adoption of 
che working ccralttee reports. Each uss read al^^ud In a general 
session, aoend^ncs oade and a vote taken for or against Its In- 
elusion In che final report. Once approved by the entire group, 
ir was agreed chdt each report then beca^ce the statement of che 
entire conference racher chan that of any one specific c<^:=dttee. 

A second procedural resolution concerned minority reports. 
If any participants felt chere uas a need foe such a stateoent, 
chey uere encouraged to prepare and suhetlt chen. It uas furcher 
agreed chat minority reports representing the opinions of a sub* 
stantlal nissiber of conference partlclpants--^at least 10 percent*- 
would 'be Included In the final- conference report. It should -be 
noted that none uas received. 

On che following pages che key findings and major recomenda' 
tlons of the conference are suroiarizedo These are not coaslttee 
reports, j>er_se . but a distillation and aoalgaisatlon of all che 
work of all the part*«ipants at the Snovmass Conference^ Addition- 
al recosaenda tlons, che detailed rationale behind each, background 
papers, SuE=narles of speeches nade at the conference, and ocher 
supporting oaterlal are contained In a second conference report, 
Envlroreaental Edwrartoti PgrsPg-< t iv^s and Prospgc tlvg-s Supporting 
Docuaenta tl on .. 



1. Environmental Educatten^ Rofc»f Re$ponsibUtl>, tknafUonjf Meii^ato^ 

Finding : Far too many of Its practitioners consider envlron- 
isental education an end In Itself, rather than as a means 
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of changiiig tbe esvlroruaent^I behavior of people ano 
thereby iz^rovlng eovironaents L quality. 



m^ ^a t i on: EnvlrcisMnt^L ^duc^tors eust te^LOgnlxe tbat 
Che x^jor terc goal of their efforts Is the ile* 

velopeaent of responsible envlr^n&eotsl behaviors at all 
levels of i^rlcan society aad that: all projects, pr^ 
gr^as and activities should be directed 'covard this end< 

Finding ; There is such confusion and debate asoag those In 
the field concerning Che definition of che role of che 
envlroioental education specialist. 

Recogiaenjatlon : Ideally on envlronseDCal cducatot Is a person 
wh9 possesses broad expertise In a tiuiaber of discipline 
areas, is skilled at vorking vith learners, and Is capa* 
ble of providing thc>se specific learning activities 
unique to che envlron^ntal education field. Ibese 
Include; 

- Providing real ^nd sismlated experiences throu^ih which 
learners explore and assess chelr coacerns, needs, 
questions and problecs. 

" Helping learners discover relevant ansvers and solu* 
tlons based on these experiences. 

- Furnishing che learner vlch huaan and caterlal re- 
sources trhlch vlll assist hin In validating, conceptu- 
alizing and expanding upon his discoveries. 

" Aiding learners In planning for neu experiences vhlch 
expand chelr skills and knowledge while raising still 
core questions ^nd concerns. 

Ihe e nvlronsental education specialist Is, therefore^ a 
facllltator*speci3llst, as well as an Interpreter, who 
helps the leatncr discover and met his osJn needs^ 
utilizing content appropriate for the cooent. 

Finding : Cnvlronsentel educators shov a fondness fot seeing 
Issues In an unrealistic "either/or" context rahher than 
In tiore practical "both/and** relationships. Examples 
such short *sleih ted chinking noted at this conference 
Incline: 

* Ibe (Question of nethndoLogy versus contents 

* Individual life style and gtassroots cooi^nlty programs 
versus broadly structured and highly or^nlsed efforts. 

- Ifosslanlc ze^l to solve envlronssental problems Icnedl- 
ately and at all costs versus 9 careful consideration 
of the polldcal, social, cultural and ceonoctlc factors 
Involved In e^ch Issue, 
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RgccmcnJatlcn t Squabbling <n;er cblck^jk-aad-egg or angels-dfi- 
tbe-head-of^a-pln so^istrles and ctklog overly sispli^ 
fled "eltbet/or" positions on blf^Ij coaplex ^nvlron^ 
acsital issues tend to reduce public confldecee in tbe 
efforts of ectrlroistental educators and obscure tl» real 
goals rcvard v-hicb ve should be striving. Ibe field is 
better served V'hen envlronsental educators r^speet the 
honest efforts of all others in the field, and avoid 
caking extteoe, inflexible positions on issues. 



2. Ekcnrafvyaiid Stwidtrj Edccafion 

Fipding : Ibe tsost critical Issue facing ^11 hunsni^ is the 
TO^xi^z^tixm of individual life s^Ies ultMn the con- 
straints Ixiposed by a planet vlth a finite carrying 
capacity. Education has a major role to play in helping 
society to reconcile this dileaoa. 

Reeooaepda t ion : 

- EleiaenCa^ and seconda^ educators, administrators, and 
all others concerned with the education of children 
should accept responsibility for the developoent of an 
emriron;3entaIIy Iltetate citizenry «,^lch possesses the 
skills, attitudes and knowledge necessary to identify 
and solve environnencal problesis, and learn to live in 
hanaony ulch the ecosysteo^ 

" Educators at all levels have a responsibility to -ifotk 
to secute the necessary hu=ai3 and material resoutces 
and uork to establish a support systeo for an effective 
envltonnental education prograa. 

- Educators should be working toi/ard the evolution of a 
society vhlch i^ndetstands and is- ullllng to live with- 
in the constraints isaposed by the fundacaental lavs of 
ecology^ 

Finding : Ihere are a ntiaber of funding prograss for a variety 
of stated purposes sponsored by the federal govem^nt, 
state agencies, and private foundations. Alcho^gh £uny 
do not specify envlronnental education pet se, the ulde 
interdisciplinary scope of the field peralts rtany oppor-^ 
tunltles fot obtaining grants which are not aluays 
evident. Fot example. Title I oulti-cultutal prograas 
present an oppottunlty to explote how various cultures 
view and solve envitonoental problems, ot did so in the 
past. Ethical probleais can be explored in the sane con-^ 
text* Reading iisprovesent prograas can be developed 
which utilise envlroicaentally sound Eiaterlals* £S£A 
Title V (now a part of Title XV) funds can be used for 
state envlronsental education planning. In soae cases. 
Title X funds have been used to fond tesldcnt outdoor 
school prograas^ 
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Rgtooaeadatlca : Hie various ^aot prograns sfaosld be «ttidled 
tj eavir^nsectal educators vlth a viev toward discover* 
log. envirocaeotml education possibilities not previously 
x^ted. Perhaps a catlonal ^urve^ tould be c^e ^icii 
tfOuld poisit ^t Innovative vajs of fuodlof envltonmental 
edutaLloQ prolans cot videly kncvo* 



Finding s The prl^zy $oaI fot hl^^er education should bti the 
iocorporaLlos of a ^troog esfp^asls on concern for the cn- 
vlronaoeot is All progtnns and attlvltles utlllal^g ^11 
resourtes callable to each respective institution* 

Ret omaendat Ions vlth respett to resident Instruction in en- 
vlroir=e0Cal education: 

- All institutions of hl^^er education should Include 
in their general education programs broad opportuni- 
ties for students to have Inter distlpllnary e3<|>erie3ites 
toncenied vlth enviromaestal issues, ptobles^, and 
syst«as in order tn produce envlronaeacallj literate 
tltlzens* 

- t?hder£tdduate, graduate, and tedinlt Ian- training pro- 
grass of study for pre*professlonals and professionals 
in envitOQQCtttal areas should incorporate sethods of 
instruttlon and saaterials t4ilth provide students a 
total systeas orientation to envltotsoental Issues and 
problems and their potential ^lutions l^irough spetial- 
ized preparation* 

- FrogtaE:5 designed for the preparation of professional 
envlronoental educ^^^rs should te4ulre a sound knowl- 
edge of several related distlpllncs suth as ctDooaits^ 
polltltal stlente, envlronaantal biology, psythology, 
or others^ 

RccoEcaefldat Ions vith respett to researth tondutted by institu- 
tions of higher educations 

- Environmental edutatlon researth effotts should focus 
on behavioral change of students^ teachers, and the 
general publlt* 

- F^otess researth should be contentrated on thanges re- 
quired to isove froo avareness to partitipatlon^ assua- 

* Ing a fair level of at/areness* 

- Environmental education should drav upon the variety of 
distlpllnes available throughout the structure of 
institutions of higher education In its researth 
efforts^ 
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' A piacel of researcbers lo eavimstntAl fidtic^clcn 
sbotild be di«rs«d vlcb secclug criteria for id«aclfl- 
caclon of long range i^stses esvirocoeatal education 
aAd str^te^es for approjchl^ cbta* 

RccQgaeaadatloo vIeIi respect co curre^ch education; 

~ Xostlcuticns of bl^et edttcatloo.shotild desl^ courses^ 
vorkshops and progcaics vbich allo-^ participants co 
capitalize on their individual acadealc and exparlen^ 
tial backgrounds ao d:at tbcy «re better equipped to 
cope vltb eovlrcsaental conceman. 

Recocoeisdation vidi respect to Cbe social responsibility of 
institutions of*blgher education: 

' Durins cbe latter P^rt of £be cventlecb centtny all 
post^secoodsry institutions sbould reevaluate cbeir 
fiission statements to deter&iiie If tbelr policies in- 
clude strong cocnlcmttt to public services and con- 
cern for the envlroisaent. 

4. Th€ Ft^tM^ GoT«min£0t 

Flndints : Ibe buoan and financial resources allocated to en* 
vironaental education fros public and private sources 
are for cha cost part insufficient to accoc^lish the uork 
whlcb Tsast be done. Support for eit^ronnental education 
prograos and activities by the federal govemDent is 
glaringly Inadequate. 

Eecocapendat ion - The President and the Congress of Cbe United 
States should be urged to deoonstrate increased concern 
for the envlronaent by allocating to the several educa- 
tionalj regulatory, and resource ctanagi^eat agencies 
fiscal and personnel resources laore comensurete vlcb 
the urgency of Cbe nation's envlronacncal problesas and* 
the need for an Inforoed publlc- 

Fiodiog ; Ibere Is vldespread dissatisfaction anong environ* 
oencal educators vlch respect to levels of funding, grant 
administration procedures, and technical ssslstance 
functions provided under the nstlonsl Envlronoental Edu^ 
cation Act^ 

Recomends t Ion s The ^,cncept of Cbe £nvlronaental Education 
Act sound and aerlts Che support of all envlrnnaentsl 
educatorSn. ^Is reco^eaendstlon is not, however, to be 
considered as an eodorseiaent of the present CongresaloRal 
financial support for the prograa, or for the current 
adslnlstratlon of the lav, Ibe need for a definitive 
ststeoent of a nstlonsl envlronsental education: policy 
should not be sabotaged by dissatisfaction vltb the level 
of funding or sdalnlstratlve operatlonn. 
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Flp31ag : Ibe r«ceotLy created Federal Incersgency ctmitree 
ofl Saucdtlos (FXC5), creaced bj Executive Order 1L76L 
(Js^niety L974) has a* lu purple expediting cooperation 
«aon$ federal agencies «ldi reapecr ro educational 
careers, zod coordinaclns pro^raas ^eiiever pOjtsible. A 
snbtosaittee on envlronaenral education has also been 
created. 

Rec tcTawMidat 1 on ; Tbn work undercalcen hy FICS Is o£ st3jor ist- 
porcance, and the supforc and participation hy all 
appropriate federal ageacles and officials is highly 
i^ecosr2ended« Support ^nd partlclparlon by env^irocaental 
educators outside the federal govertsaent is alsc 
recosEsended as appropriate. 

Finding ; The Subcomittee on Env^lroiEsental Education of the 
Federal Interagency Comlttee on Eduoatlon does not have 
representation of federal agencies i,1ilch have Interest 
and expertise In environmental education. 

RecOEpendat 1 on ; Itie FICE Subcoopittee on Envlroimental Educa- 
tion should be expanded to Include representation £tca 
agencies such as BealCb, Education and Welfare^ Eouslng 
and tJrb^n I>evelopoetir, Cocoerce, Treasury, Labor, Defense, 
Energy Resource Developc^t and other appropriate agencies^ 

Finding s For the most part, federal Sovernsent agencies are 
not cocdunl eating effecrlvely «lth the general ptibllc and 
non'federal organisations and agencies, nor are federal 
govertUQcnt agencies adequarely receptive to cltlsen Input. 

RecQgae ndat 1 on ; Ihat federal agencies increase their sensl^ 
tlvity to citizen Input, seeking a partnership In the 
decislon-nalclng process through: 

' Utilising every possible bethod of cocrsunlcatlon. 

' Honltorlng Input from the point of policy forsulatlon 
to iiaplesentatlon of action prograas. 

- Evaluating systematically the effects of action pro-* 
grains to insure that these effects are responsive ro 
public needs, thus Iceeplng pro^aats current. 

^ Increasing efforts to Inform the public of the oppor^ 
tunltles and loechanisms that make available information 
and assistance fron those agencies. 



Suit Govmunenff 

Finding ; Generally speaking, effective cooperation between 
federal agencies, between state agencies, and between 
federal and stare agencies on environmental education 
rarely occurs. Ihere are soee notable exceptions, of 
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covrse, bat these bright spotf Are for the inost part ^ue 
to the bard work of Individuals and are' sosetl&es carried 
ovt iH-Splte of the bureaucracies, rather tban as « 
Tosult of official efforcs at coordination^ 

RecocsaeadHa tion : Each state should set up a function siisllar 

to FICE, to be charged with the iolloving responsibilities: 

- Imrentorylns the envlrcisaental education resources 
available froa the various state govensne&tal agencies, 
and developing a plan for the efficient utfllsatlon of 
these resources at 3ll levels. 

* 

• Working with appropriate agencies In nelsHboring states 
to coordinate efforts, share infomatlon, and develop 
Joint progracs, activities, aad cater ials 3d approprletc* 

- Cooperating with FICE other appropriate organiza- 
tions to coordinate state and federal envlronsencai 
education progra:^. 

BecQgaendatlon s State agencies are urged to desmnstrate lead- 
ership and cormltr^ent for envlron^aentai education In the 
following specific vays: 

- Ejr developing a policy stateicent or sii^Iar vrltten 
declaration of the agencies' position on envlrocxaental 
education and fixing responsibility £or the agency 
progrant. 

• By participating In a variety of educational activities 
Including teacher training* currlculua and saterlald 
developicent , technical assistance and ciaterlala dlstrl^ 
butlon and by caking envlroncM^ntal study sites and 
facilities available for educational purposes. 

- By laaklng state legislators and other appropriate 
officials aware of the environmental education needs 
of the agency* the status of prograxos undervay, and by 
including In budget requests adequate funds for effec 
tlve prograas. 

By setting up cooperative uorklng relationships vlch 
other agencies so that more effective programs nay be 
developed and offered. Interagency coordinating 
cosrmttees have proved effective for this purpose In 
many cases and should be considered- 
Finding: Vc deplore the fact that twelve of the states have 
not yet developed any kind of environmental education 
plan* and fev of the thlrtyelght states which have de- 
veloped such plans hove taken any action toward 
Imp lementa t Ion . 

Becoaaendatlon : Each state should provide the human and 
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TsateriaL resources and hi^-Uvftl l^a^ership xxc^ss^ 
to develop and ispLesent aa effective em/irccsentaL edu-^ 
cation pLan^ State plans should identify both foraal 
school aod ittfonaal public education needs* Inventory 
available resoorcest and set np ptiorities and a ti«- 
table for a pro£ra:a of coordinated and effective action^ 

rioding : Several states ^«ve advisory cottacils for enviroo' 
aenCal education vhicfa Include representation ftdo the 
governor's office* state and federal asendes, vol^teer 
organisations including cooeauDicy groups, private agen- 
cies* business* labor* industry* higher education* 
eleioeDtary and secondary education* students at various 
levels, and ninoriCy groups^ 

In aost cases these cosraittees have ptoved to be tso^t 
valuable in stixsulating the development and coordination 
of progra&s* and in establishing a strong base of public 
support for environmental education. 

RecoBcaendat Ion : A state advisory coiiolttee representing a 
wide variety of environaencal education interests and 
expertise shouid be appointed by the governor or slsiilar 
hi£^ official or body* and should be charged with the 
following responsibilities: 

- State planning 

1. Review of present status of state environmental 
education planning as well as pro^aos in other 
states. 

2. Development of a statCf plan or aodification of an 
existing one. 

3, Development of iopleaentation strategies and assist' 
ance with prograia as appropriate^ 

4, Periodic reviey and eveluation of the state plan 
and its isplecientation. 

- other suggested activities 

1. Review of applications for federal and state grant 
programs. 

2. Assistance in statewide student activities such as 
the EFA-sponsored Presidential Environmental Merit 
Award Program. 

3. Serving as a public forua for new ideas, programs 
and various environmental education activities at 
all levels^ 

4. Providing expertise* advice* and infonaation to 
state officials* legislators, st^te and local 
board of education meabers* and the isedia as 
appropriate > 

Finding : Advisory comittees are cost effective when they 

serve to encoutage and support the development and lople- 
mentation of effective programs at all levels hy those 
charged with responsibility for them* 
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Re comeiiJa t ioa : Advlsocy c^salttees should mt be consldet^d 
action cOGStittee^ vitfa respoBslblUtl^ for ptpgr^ £»- 
plowntatlon. the agency or official responsible for 
establlsbing the advl^onr co=a£ttee sboold develop a 
charge setting forth Ic^ responsibilities, c^thods of 
reporting, oeetlng scbedole, sc^ff soppott, atxS other 
pert Inent cat tets. 



6* Labor, Icdasuj^ and Btt$£tKS5 

Finding ; Labot, Industry and business recognize that their 
participation In envl r onsen tal education Is ^ desirable 
and necessary expression of social tesponaibility aod is 
Integral to their enlightened self- Interest, and that 
et;?lroia^Dtal edocatots should recognize and use the ex- 
pertise of labor. Industry, and business in political, 
ecoaoalc, and technological ptocesses. 

Be coEssendat Ion t tabor, indostry, and business should contlnoe 
to provide educationally soond services for environaental 
education; 

ItocoaQenda t log t labot, industry^ and business sboold develop 
'cooperative telatlonshlps at the national, state «ind 
local levels between thec^elves and for&al education 
institutions, pte-^school thtough hlghet education; and 

Recocaaendat len t Labot, Industry, and business should provide 
envltoicaental edocatlon leadership and dltectlon for 
reaching the coozounity, especially adolts, vhere thej 
votk, live, iceet and play« 



7. Piri«(c En7iT0matnU\ OnuuilzatFons* 

Finding; Host private conservation and environaental otgani-^ 
zatlons have a two-fold Intetest in environmental educa-^ 
tlon« Fltst, the success of their programs is very touch 
dependent upon Informed and supportive publics. Secondly, 
aost such organizations ate, and have historically been, 
engaged in sonie form of fonsal school or InfOTmal pubilc 
educational acE^ivlty. 



^Hcobets of the Private Environmental Organization Intetest group 
have Indicated that this sunmary, vhlle essentially correct, does 
not contain sofflclent detail for adequate development of group 
concerns. A more comprehensive tteatvtent of the group's position 
is presented in the Interest Croup Report section of gnvlroiroengal 
Education Pferspectivea and Prospectlvosr Supporting Documentation . 
This is, of course, also true fot other gtoups^ 
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Ifie apst effective envfronsseatal education role for pri- 
vate envlron^ntaL and conservaticn orsaaizatlons is 
serving as a "butting edge" for the tzovefient; 

- by being Innovative; 

- by being erltleal ot vbat Is being done; 

- by exaMnlng, evaluating, and even providing a forua 
for unpopular or £ar-ouC Ideas; 

* by probing, prodding, and proposing alternatives; and 

- by attesptlng neu modes of planning and execution. 

Recoctaendatlon : Private conservation and environmental or- 
ganisations should examine their respeetlve roles and 
InvoLveiacnt In environmental education and develop 
offlelaL poLleles outlining areas of aetlvlty, fixing 
responsibility for appropriate aetlon- Recof^nde4 
cjuestlons to be addressed while developing Such policies 
Inelude: 

* How best can this organization assist the various pub- 
lics In learning how to Identify, study, and solve 
environmental problems? 

- How best can chls organization help Its own cembers 
grow in their understandings of environmental problems 
and effective ineaiis of solving them? 

- How best can this organization work with other envlroP' 
^ntdl and eonservatlon organizations to eoordlnate and 
synerglze their efforts? 

- How best can this organization make elected and appointed 
officials, the media f environmental professionals, and 
the general publle aware of the needs In environmental 
education* and the Importance of their support for worth- 
while programs? 

- How best can this organization expand and reinforce the 
publle's understandings of environmental systems? 

- How best can this organization provide an outlet for 
Individual and group volunteer aetlvlty to Improve en- 
vironmental eonditlons? 

- How best can this organization aet as an Informed moni- 
tor of government and Industry In the Implementation of 
environmental legislation and regulations? 

- How best can this organization serve as an early warning 
^ system to Identify potential environmental problems? 
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- Hov best, can this orsanlzaClcn provide opportunlcies 
iHilch vlLL I«3d sellers and D^*aes:1>er$ ca develop 
hl^^er Levels of envlroissental euaresess, utiderstscd- 
Ins, co::iccni, and action? 

- How best can chls organlucion acC as an Ideological 
coi^ensaClon polnC for various envlroc^ntal accitu^les, 
values, and vork vl^s? 

- Hov besc can chl^ organlzaClon provide, training and re* 
Crainlug experleiices for presetvlce and inservlce 
Ceacihers In envlroosental educaClon? 



CctamvmcAUons and Dls^tnuoaflon 

Finding : Envl r onsen ca 1 «ducaClott corssunlcacions— booTcs, 

scndles, reports, si^dla presentations, kits, conferences 
and other sateri^ls — are Increasing rapidly in both 
voluDC and variety vlth the result that keeping abreast 
of the field has l>eccnce a rsajor proMea for the envlron- 
cental education professional. 

Re coag^end a t Ion ; Environmental educators tsust find vays and 
aeans of strengthening and i^iprovlng conaunlcatlon and 
dissemination activities vithln the field. If efforts 
vlth students and the general public are to be effective. 
Specific points to be considered Include: 

- IJtlll^lng the ccnssunlcatlon and dlssealnatlon xsechanisos 
already existing- -ERIC, Envlronaental Education RePort « 
Journal of EnvlfT ^riPf^p t^l Education , federal and state 
agencies, newsletters from a variety of sources, 11^ 
brarles, etc.— 'for the benefit and advanceoent of en- 
vironmental education program. 

- Facilitating direct coeaaun lent Ion among environmental 
educators. 

- Vorklng vlth the press and oedla to ensure a balanced 
coverage of envlromaental concerns. 

- Identifying funding sources for the production and 
dissemination of cnvlronaiental education oaterlals, 
print and non-print. 



Leadership In Envtronmeotaf Educitbn 

Finding : Ihere Is a need for a vldely accepted national en 
vlronraental education leadership group through vhlch 
services essential to the field can be provided. 

Recoimcnda t Ion > Ibe board of directors of the Alliance for 
Environmental Education should recognise the need for 
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effective nacional Leadership In the field ^sud develop 
Che potential of this crganisation tor supplying it* 
Specific action recoc^oda Lions for the AUlaDce incltide: 

- Developing ^ laechanim through which the xoterescs 
concerns of the field can be represented to the polit- 
ical and business comunities. 

- Changing the organi^tiojial bylaus so tfaac all of the 
intetests represented at Snovoass — state agencies, 
husiiiess and industry, eleiaentary and secondary educa* 
tion, higher education, federal agencies dnd private 
conservation or ganiiut ions'" can be represented by the 
Alliance. 

' Establishing 3 coor^Jlnating group uichin the expanded 
Alliance iollau up on the Snovisass recoessendations. 

- Assisting Che establlshisent of groups sinllar to che 
Alliance at the state level. 

Finding J A need exists for re-exaiaination of the objectives, 
operational goals and procedures of chose holding leader- 
ship positions in enviromaental education at the federel 
level. 

Ree oenaenda t ion j Such ^3 re'exaeixnation should be addressed to 
Che foUo'jiTig questions; 

- Is it necessary or desirable that the federal govern- 
ment assuse a laajor leadership role in envi ronsien tal 
education? 

^ Hov ".'ill the promulgation of a taxonomic set of environ- 
xoentgl concepts be accepted by teachers, when almost all 
previous attempts in various discipline areas have been 
rejected by then? 

- Vould the existing subcocanittee on Environaenta 1 Educa- 
tion of the Federal Interagency Cosiaittee on Education 
be improved by re present -^ti on frosa additional federal 
agencies? 

Hov titay leaders in enviroraaentel education, uichin and 
outside of the federal government, in and outside of 
Washington, exchange infocmation? 

Is it always the federal govermnent's role to set 
poliey, or can it be to act as a resource? 

Finding : Recognfzing that the allocation of resources is a 
direct indication of the importance which agencies and 
institutions attach to various progtasis, information as 
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to funding for environmental education at all levels-^ 
locals state and federal**and Its effect on the qi^allty 
and quantity of proigrass offered, is needed. 

Recoeaenda tlon : A Survey should be undertaken of both the 
public and non-public sectors to gather current data 
concerning support for ecvlroiKsental education for use 
by policy and declsior nakera at all goverss^ncal and 
private levels. Tbls recosaendatlon is addressed specif- 
ically to the Alliance for Envlromsental Education and to 
the Council on £nvironsental Quality. 

Finding : Uhlle neetlngs such as the 1975 Snouaass Conference 
tend to produce great entbuslass aaong participants, 
particularly vhlle sucb conferences are In session. In- 
terest often vane9 ^iid no significant Icpact Is cade on 
the subsequent actions of participants or on tbe larger 
cocounlty. 

Recosspenda tlon : Representatives vho participated In tbls 
national conference sbould use all s^ans possible — con- 
ferences m their locality, written and oral reports, 
press releases, etc.^-to cocxcunlcate Infonoatlon and 
recofsicndatlons to tbe v'ld4>st possible audience. Follow 
up and feedback Infonoatlon gained by cbese state level 
cosssunlcation efforts sbould be transmitted to the 
Alliance for Emdronnental Education for furtber action. 

Finding : Tbe report of tbe 1975 Snoraass Conference ulll be 
taeanlngful only If It stiiiuilates constructive responses 
at tbe action levels of the environmental education 
ccsmunlty. 

Rgcopoenda tlon : Tbe report of the conference sbould not be 

viewed as an ultimate product, but as a means of communi- 
cating tbe collective judpsents of conferees to tbose--* 
citizens, tbe private sector, educational institutions, 
and legislative and executive brancbes of government at 
ail levels — ubo can utilize tb't report In taking actions 
tbat will enbance environaental quality^ 
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CONFERENCE COMMHTEE 



Conference Chairman - Ritdolpb J. Schafer, Uesteni Regional 
Eizvlronsental Edtzcszlon Council H«pre5en»£lve, Alliance 
for Envlrooco^ncal Education- 

tforklng Sessions Hana^epfent - Barbara S- Clark, Minnesota 
Envlronsencal Sciences Foundation, Inc^ 

Key Ifi^ufes and Major Concfitas - David W- Ualker, Wisconsin 
?c7lronaen£al Education Council. 

Federal fi w^rm^ ntal Agencies - Walter £- Jeske, U- S. Soli 
Cooservatloa Service, 

State Peftartpgats gf Education and R<^SQurc<^ Hanageaent Ageo- 
deg - David Kennedy, Uashlngton State Depari33:ent of 



Public Instruction^ 

Business? Industry and Labor - June McSpaln, Anerican Forest 
Institute. 

Private Conservation Associations - Charles F- Roth, Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society. 

Elementary and Secondary: Education - Alice Ctacdngs, National 
Education Association^ 

Dlssenlnatlon and Coczaunl cation - Ullllaia J- Kardash, En- 
vlroidzental Education Reports 

Higher Education - Esther P- Rallton, California State 
Unlverslcy, Hay^ard^ 

Information Services - John F- Dislnger, ERIC/SHEAC, 

Local Arrangenents - Joan Kartln, Thorne Ecological Institute; 
Richard Hess, Colorado Division of fflldllfe; (^eorgs A. 
Ek, Jr., Colorado Departiscnt of Education; and Ed Larsh, 
U.S. Office of Education? Heglon VIII, Colorado, 
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CONFERENCE PARHaPANTS 



Sus^el Agne, Ooiversity of Veraont, Burlingt'^s; 
EdvAzd J. Asbi?, Ketr Jers^ State Council fot Enviromeotal Educa- 
tion, Upper Hontclair; 
Kr5. £(}v^rd J. AsS^ty, Electeotaiy Educator, I>eRville, JU; 
Kerry Baldviti, University of Arizona, TUcscm; 
Alexaoder J. Batton, National Science Fovn^atlon, Vashlnftcm; 
Walter Blackford, San Jose, CA; 

Sbau Blankenshlp, Kentucky State Depatoaent of Education, Frankfort; 
lieyer S- Boigost, Environmental Engineer, Honolulu; 
Cordon Bucb^nn, The Mature Conservancy, Denver; 
Kartha Callavay, Ele£:«iitary Educator, El Centro, CA; 
Crant R. Caty, L&s Angelas City Schools; 

Feggy Charles, U.S, Fish and Vlldllfe Service, Ft. Snelllng, KK; 

Craig C. Chase, Slippery Rock State College, FA; 

Barbara B. Clark, Minnesota Environaental Sciences Foundation, 

Minneapolis ; 
Kay Collins, Deliver Public Library; 

Robert 5. Cook, Conservation Education Association, Green Say, Wl; 
Alice CtnsningSj National Education Association, Washington; 
Jofin F. Disinger, EKIC/SHEAC, Coluobus, OH; 
John Dority, Kew York State Department of Education, Albany; 
Donald D. Duggan, Federal Energy Administration, Washington; 
George A. £k, Jt., Colorado State Deparcraent of Education, Denver; 
William W. Elaa», National Council for Geographic Education, Oak 
Fark, IL; 

Villiaa L. Featherstone, U.S. National Park Service, Denver; 
Stisan Flader, Audubon Society, Columbia, KO; 
H. Uelh) French, Rhode Island State Department of Education, 
Providence; 

Jim R. Gonzales, Hew Mexico Department of Gaiw and Fish, Raton; 

John A. Custdfson, Hnner, NY; 

Ethel J- Hackney, Washington Public Schools, DC; 

Cliff Hasilcon. Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife, Fortland; 

David L. Hanselman, State Univetsity of Kev York College of En* 

vitonmentai Science and Forestry, Syracuse; 
Hichael Hanted, Idaho Depar^nt of Farks and Recreation, Boi^ei 
William B. Uesssmr, State University o£ Vew York, Brockport; 
Ridhard Hess, Colorado Division of Wildlife, Denver; 
Robert S. HullingfJorst, Western Interstate Coasission for Higher 

Education, Boulder; 
Russ Hupe, Washington State Game Department, Qlympia; 
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